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Material in the World 


There is only one “Tapestry” Brick, It 
is made exclusively by Fiske & Co, Inc. 
Our trade mark “ Tapestry” is branded 
| on each brick. It stands for the highest 
product of our skill and 45 years experi- 
ence. It protects you against substitution. 


“Tapestry” Brick has been used by lead- 
| ing architects on residences, churches, 

libraries, hospitals, club houses, schools, 
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™ apartments. 


ISKE &- COMPANY INC 
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the outside elevations for 
fifty-two entire stories. 
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“ Notes on Hospital Planning. — I. 


Ss. S. 


Superintendent, The 


S' YME three years ago, having completed a residence of 
J eight years in two hospitals (one planned in 1870, the 
other in 1902), having traveled for the purpose of inspect 
ing hospitals, and having examined fifty or more volumes 
dealing with the principles and practice of hospital construc 
tion and administration, I proceeded to plan a 
hospital ward. 


‘“ model ’’ 
I have participated since then in the plan- 
ning of sixteen hospitals, and have been invited to exam 
ine and criticize the half-completed plans of many more; 
but from not a single one of these exercises has the origi 
nal © model’’ ward emerged, although in every instance | 
have encountered the utmost willingness on the part of the 
architect to fall in with any suggestion for which either a 
practical or a theoretical value could be demonstrated. I 
must add that while I have no fixed ideas on the planning 
of hospitals, and am by no means prepared to dogmatize 
on the subject, my general ideas upon the making of a 
hospital plan have undergone no decided change since the 
‘ model ’’ ward was sketched. Why, then, one may ask, 
to think one to 
Is it not because the planning of a real 


have I been content repeatedly 
plan another ? 


way and 
hospital is a concrete and conditioned problem, while the 


designing of a  model’’ ward is an abstract or uncondi 


i 


tioned one ? 


Real hospitals, in this country at least, are not planned 
in unlimited space. They have been so planned in Ger- 
many; but even in Germany there is manifest to-day a 
decided disposition to get away from the text-book hospi 
tal of many widely separated but uniform pavilions—a 
type which grew out of the hygienic necessities, that is to 
say the unhygienic conditions and the undeveloped sani- 
tary science of forty or fifty years ago.. The hospitals of 
that day represented in a large measure the understand- 
ing of engineers rather than the experience of medical 
administrators and trained nurses ; they expressed the faith 
of theoretical hygienists who, if they had been obliged to 
live in and administer the hospitals they built, would long 
ago have done what the builders of hospitals in Germany 
are now only beginning to do, namely, to substitute con 
venience of arrangement for symmetry of design, and a 
utilization of the facts of nursing care for the too ready 
acceptance of untried or disproved theories of decentralli- 
zation and the like. 

The many-acre-covering German hospitals, which we 
love to photograph, but could not reproduce generally in 
America if we would, owing to lack of unlimited space and 


GOLDWATER, M.D., 


Vount Sinat Hospital, Ne York 


of large capital for individual hospital enterprises 


which we should not copy if we could, because the 


tals in question are fundamentally wrong in their ove1 


whelming size and sprawling administrative plan, these 
great hospitals are built — the 


nothwithstand 


11 % 
regardless, as express 


popular phrase goes; and this is true 


the fact that a learned treatise, indicating forethought 


the careful study of numerous German examples, acco1 
panies each one. 

Perhaps I am conveying an erroneous impression 
not mean to suggest that the plan of the great Gern 


pavilion hospital of the day disregard 


eccentricity ; quite the contrary is the case. Su 


pital is built regardless of evet 


conforms not only to rules but 


these things are regulated by law, orb 


which have the force of law, down 


to 


as the width of the height of sta 


stairways, 


*h 


etc. Germany has achieved its great su 


designing precisely because German a! 


ing to rule and always conscientious! b 
reason the 


acterized by defects which materially | 


great municipal hospitals of G 


\ 


the hospital patient, who in this 


consumer.’’ 


During the great French railroad strike one of 


important orders given to the strikers was to - foll 


No simpler wa 
been found to disrupt traffic and ruin tl 


the roa 


rules of the road literally.’’ 


tal construction, as in hospital administrati 


ALlO 


less other departments of organized human end 
strict observance of rules formulated from partial point { 


view, and independently of each other, le 


ads tf iisa 


Rules need to be pared and trimmed 


adjusted so that they 


and expand 
will fit together and interlock 
To distin 


the essential from the non-essential requires, in hospital 


their essential values must be preserved. 


practice, a first-hand acquaintance with all of the intrica 


of hospital work. This includes a knowledge of the shiftin 


theories and changing methods of physiology, pathol 
bacteriology, therapeutics and hygiene ; a knowledge of the 
principles and practice of nursing; an appreciation of the 
varying degrees of physical dependence encountered 


hospital patients, an understanding of the capacities, aj 


in 
ti 
familiarit 

with the character and tendencies of hospital internes and 


tudes and weaknesses of the average nurse; 
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sone must of a tortuous corridor); and on the third floor, a six-bed 
mofrules open-air ward, and a four-bed enclosed ward, or ten beds 


hospi in all. Here are forty-five beds, with only three separa- 


lone must tion rooms among them, arranged in a manner which 


ailabl rives practically five distinct nursing units. The super 
tl vision of these wards at night cannot safely be entrusted 
rt nd to less than five nurses; and these nurses, if properly 
posted, cannot temporarily relieve each other from duty 
for the customary midnight meal, or for any other purpose. 
far m« An efficient and at the same time reasonably economical 
nursing scheme will never square with a ward unit so 
{ n¢ 
t If attainment of a maximum quantity of ~ sun 
hours ’’ were the sole aim in hospital planning, the virtue 
P of the pyramidal unit would be at once acknowledged ; but 
t iximum sunlight must not be purchased at the sacrifice 
he of other weighty hospital values, when a little less than 
nd their maximum exposure is attainable without any similar loss ; 
es which, the assumption that the maximum of sun 
it is desirable for a// hospital patients leads to such 
bsurdities as may be witnessed in the great Virchow Hos- 
tal in Berlin, for example, where, if I am not mistaken, 
le type of ward is called upon to fulfil the require- 
nts of general surgery and of ophthalmology. If the 
hthalmologist of the Virchow Hospital had been invited 
t the proper time to express an opinion on this subject, 
itect who planned the Virchow pavilions for sun 
t have learned something about the relation of 
inlight to inflamed and irritated eyes, with resulting 
tage to thousands of patients, past, present, and 
futur Nevertheless, the great value of sunlight in and 
t a hospital building is admitted; and it justifies 
Mr. Atkinson fully in deciding in favor of the northeast 
uthwest, or the northwest and southeast, position 
he long axis of a typical hospital ward, on the ground 
1 outside walls are thus exposed to sunlight at some 
of the day throughout the year, which is not the 
vhere a north-and-south or an east-and-west system 
lopted all of which is not the least bit incon 
‘nt with the choice of an east-and-west or any other 
tion for a given ward in a given location, inasmuch as 
le hospital planning, first, last, and all the time, is 
ing with reference to rules, and not in accordance with 
Let us turn now to another phase of the general problem 
entilation, of which the subjects of exposure and posi- 
B ire aspects, —the question, namely, of space allow- 
for the individual ward patient. In England the 
Local Government Board makes certain suggestions with 
t to air space, which the parish authorities, who 
t the planning of the poor-law infirmaries and work- 
house hospitals, are expected to follow. The requirement 
ward for wards for adults in poor-law infirmaries, and for the 
ind wards of hospitals attached to work-houses, is 600 cubic 
tal archi feet per patient; for children’s wards, 960 feet is called 


tals for, while for isolation wards 2,000 feet of air space per 
ned, for bed is authoritatively demanded. In the construction of 
military hospitals, the English War Office calls for 1,200 


f tl bic feet per bed in ordinary wards, and 2,000 feet in 
widel infectious wards. To cite a German example, Prussia, in 
ond floor, its elaborate regulations for the construction of hospitals, 


latter far demands an allowance of 30 cubic meters for each adult 


by means ward bed, or 25 cubic meters for each child’s bed: while 
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for single rooms 40 cubic meters is set down as a min- 
imum. 

The Prussian figures just quoted are absolute ; on the 
other hand, the New York State Board of Charities, while 
registering in advance its approval of a standard space 
allowance, subsequently, by its inspectors, visits every 
hospital under its jurisdiction and issues a special permit, 
this permit being based upon the /ofa/ related conditions of 
each sick-room, large or small. In Prussia, a ward is a 
ward, and no questions asked; but in New York State one 
finds that while 1,200 cubic feet per bed is demanded by a 
general rule, 800 cubic feet may in some instances be 
tolerated where the demand for hospital accommodations 
is exceptionally heavy, and where the ward is one in which 
there exists (1 quote the official language) full and ade 
quate means of ventilation.’’ The writer respectfully sub 
mits that an enlightened administration does not apply its 
rules relentlessly where their rigid application would prove 
harmful, but keeps in mind the object for which the rules 
primarily exist, and modifies its demands accordingly. 


The purpose of a rule which governs the cubic conten 


of a hospital ward is to insure an adequate supply of fresh 
air to the inmates. But room dimensions and the suppl) 
of oxygen do not always increase and decrease together ; 
for climatic and topographical conditions greatly influence 
natural ventilation. Is it necessary to point out that two 
wards of identical design may differ markedly in their 
exposure to favoring air currents? Or that the opening 
of a window or transom has one effect in a clean rural or 
suburban environment, and quite another effect in the 
midst of a smoke-laden city atmosphere? And is it not 
known that one hospital may have to do primarily with 
acutely sick persons, ninety per cent of whom keep their 
beds, while in another is found a large percentage of con 
valescents, who spend much of their time on the grounds, 
on balconies, or in day rooms, and hence out of the ward, 
with resulting advantage to the bedridden ? 

There are countless other ways in which wards may 
differ in air-value though agreeing in dimensions. Sup 
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pose a ward to be open on three sides—so fat 
the building may be hemmed in by 
cut off the normal air currents of the 
stand free for every breeze that blows. Ag 
pal hospital may be subject to periods of strain w1 
pel the lamentable overcrowding of it: 

planned for a private hospital corporation b 
architect and in the same mant 

such temporary stresses. A 
extremity with a corridor wl 
one side, on both sides, at its end onl ir not at al \ 
ward may be supplied with 1 hanica ntilat 

ratus, or it may be without it rt aration r 


attached to a ward may be fev 


11 — 
aliowance To! uC DK 


exceed It, 


Description of Hospital Buildings. 


ILLUSTRATED ON 


GARY HospITAL, GARY, IND. PAGES 178, 179. The 
hospital is built and maintained by the U. S. Steel Com- 
pany for the benefit of the sick and injured in their em 
ploy, and consists of a main building with a three-story 
power house connected by tunnel. The exterior is built 
of brick and brown stone with a red tile roof. Accommo 
dations are provided for 126 patients with a total of 156 
beds. Upon the- interior the main entrance, reception 
room, and offices are wainscoted in Italian marble 9 feet 
high, with tile floors and bronze doors and frames. Eighty 
five per cent of the floors are tile and marble, while the 
corridor walls are of Italian marble. The receiving room 
for patients has an encaustic tile floor; the waiting room 
has a brick wainscoting, art-marble floor, and oak finish; 
the sun rooms, 25 by 50 feet each, have red quarry tile 
floors, brick wainscoting 8 feet high, oak-timbered ceil- 
ings, brick mantels, and French windows; the wards have 
white tile floors with marble base and border; the X-ray 


PAGES 178-181 

room has a black marbl fle 

the kitchen, together with tl ol 

and bakery have red qua;4ri 

brick walls; the basement 

storage rooms, in addition t 

chinery ; in the operating department on tl 
rooms, 15 by 21 feet, are provided with nort 
rooms are 16 feet high and have nort] 


ht for 10 feet, then at a 45-de 


straig 
ing. The windows are double 
placed between, insuring ample heat and prote 
sweating rooms, frost, or air current: TI 
provides rooms for trunks and storage. T1 
heated with a vacuum system and ventilate 
exhaust system which takes the air from bot] 
ceiling. All woodwork is of oak except in the 
room, where enameled birch is used The total cost wa 


$300,000, while the buildings, exclusive of tl 
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FOURTH FLOOR PLAN. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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YONKERS, N. Y. 


HOMEOPATHIC AND MATERNITY HOSPITAL, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WESSON MATERNITY HOSPITAL, 


Kendall, Taylor & Co., Architects. 


Kendall, Taylor & Co., Architects. 
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urnishin cost $200,000, or approximately $1,570 per plaster, painted and tinted. The stairs are of iron with 


black slate treads. Gravity ventilation and direct, direct- 
WerssSON MATERNITY HOSPITAL, SPRINGFIELD, MAss. _ indirect, and indirect radiation systems have been installed. 


The total cost was $124,000, the cubage 341,000 feet, giv- 


vil1on type, consisting 


of the main building or maternity pavilion, 104 by 48 feet, ing a cost per cubic foot of 36.36 cents, which figure does 
the d bu ng, 42 by 32 feet 1 the nurses’ home, not include equipment or furnishings. 

) b t Ihe tet of buff brick with terra FRANCIS OLIVER JOHNSON MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON, 

itta trimmings; the solarium of copper, the airing bal D.C. PaGe 181. The building, which is a part of the 

of the nurs¢ home of wood, and the wide, ovet Garfield Hospital group occupying more than ten acres of 

tained a rich brown. The ground, is used exclusively for children and infants. The 

of f t ng, ridge, and ‘xterior is of dark red brick of various shades with a slate 


Accommodations are provided roof. There are four suites of rooms arranged for mothers, 


rses, seven female each consisting of two rooms and bath. Diet kitchens, 10 

ah hysician. In by 12 feet, are provided on each floor in addition to the 

flo ‘of terra cotta block covered corridor which connects this building with the 
bl and the wal of lime kitchen of the main building. The windows are spaced 
lors, toilets, bat t kitchen, to permit of wall room for two cribs between. The system 


of heating for all wards is 
direct-indirect steam furnished 
from the main building. There 
are also vent registers which 
carry the vitiated air into the 
roof space from where it is dis- 
charged. Fireproof construc 
tion has been used throughout 
the building, which is 92 feet 
long, 32 feet wide, and three 
stories in height, with an addi 
tional two-story porch 52 feet 
by 12 feet. The floors are of 
tile block filling, the partitions 
of metal lath and plaster, and 
the stairs of iron with slate 
treads. The total cost, exclu- 


sive of furniture, was $36,000, 





s making a cost per cubic foot of 
25 cents. 

THOMAS HOosPITAL, PEA 

BoDY, MAss. PAGE 181. The 

building is a type of the mod- 

ern suburban hospital, located 

one mile from the center of 

the town. It is built of red 

\TING ROOM, GARY HOSPITAL brick with artificial stone trim- 

\ mings of gray color and slate 

5 unted roof. The plan is of the Latin cross type with the short 

: 1 facin north. Twenty-nine patients are accom- 

(1c AND MATERNITY HOSPITAL, YONKERS modated in wards and private rooms. Airing balconies 

E 18 x ban plan ‘xtend along the south end and the southeast side of the 

1 of the site and accommo administration building, while the private rooms of the 

interne nd seven domes second story have a large airing bale my Over the connect- 

: "i rst floor are ng corridor, as well as over the center entrance. Upon 

ect f tratic 1d the finish is of ash and birch, with plaster 

5 ls and maple floors. The gravity system is used for 

A itilation and has the outlets near the floor, while the 

atment varies t heating is by indirect radiation from radiators placed in 

needs of t fferent rooms; for the first floor lenum chambers in the basement. The north end is 

for the toilets, baths, operat lepart occupied wholly by the operating department and designed 

vhite marble te 1 for with the idea of attractiveness as well as practicability. 

oor Finished doors and frames are of white The total cost of the building was $61,000, and the cost 

| tun nos lo oined ceiling,and per cubic foot approximately 22 cents. The cubical con- 

’ ! Walls of the operat lepartment and _ tents are 278,000 feet, figured from one foot below the 

labor and delivery rooms are of enamel, elsewhere of hard basement floor to the average height of the roof. 











The Development of Duplex Apartments.— II. Studio Type. 


ELISHA 


REVIVAL of duplex apartments came about in an 


unexpected manner. Perhaps it should not be called 


a revival, as it was not due to copying, repeating, or seek 


ing precedence ; but it was rather ihe copying of a type of 


building which had a very logical development and filled a 


decided although limited want. 


duplex apartment. 


This type is the studio 
It is this same type which also brought 


the return of the co-operative apartment in a changed form. 


Fifteen years ago there were very few really satisfactory 


studios. One or two studio build- 
ines had been erected, but these 
buildings were rather old and 
did not completely fill the want. 
Other studios were over stables, 
in back yards and loft buildings ; 
many in out of the way places, 
with few conveniences if the art 
ists wished to live in connection 
with them or near them. This 
resulted in a group of artists 
under the leadership of Mr. 
Henry Ranger meeting and all 
agreeing to rent studios in any 
building erected for that special 
Such a building would 
be in the nature of a specialty, 
therefore they could not persuade 
a speculative builder or investor 
to see the advantage of such an 
undertaking, as he did not care 
to pioneer. The artists then de 
cided to raise the funds them 
selves, build and be their own 
owners. A company was formed 
and duly incorporated and each 
one contributed a certain amount 
toward the cost of the building, 
and received in return bonds and 
certificates of the company to- 
gether with the exclusive right 
of occupancy of one of the studio 
apartments, or the right of sub- 
letting the apartment and collect 
ing the rent. On the other hand, 
he was proportionately liable ac- 
cording to the value of his hold 
ings for the running and opera 
ting expenses of the building. 
Instead of gathering the same 


number of owners as there were 


apartments, a certain number of 


apartments were left for general 
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and, strangely 


ments have been built without dup] 
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HARRIS JANES. 
This was the second start of the co-ope 

Ricans nartone ince then that t 

lupliex apartment since then that to 


synonymous; although many duplex 


built by private investors and many 


Fig. IV shows one of the first « 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


FIG. 


rental, the income of which would be divided proportion- 


ately among the owners. Thus an owner would save in 
his rental the profit usually paid to the owners and holders 
of apartment houses, and in addition would receive his 


proportionate share of profits from those apartments rented 


to the public. 
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of 150 feet and still keep the require 
height of the ceilings, it was necessary t 


in only a slightly different form than 


apartments to be built. It was cleat 


of floor construction and minimum 


was allowed to measure from the f 
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These apartments rented readily to 


‘rary people, and those who enjoyed 


large rooms, yet were willing 
ing rooms. 
street was selected in the earlier 


1 that the studios be placed in the 


Pollard & Steinam, Architects. 











THE 


rear. The plan shows how compactly it has been worked 
out, showing two sets of apartments with studios running 


4 floor with low ceilings. 


A larger apartment built by the same architects a 
West 57th street was on a much larger scale than 
erected previous to that. At the same time it shows how 

4, the studio dominated the entire plan. In the first illustra- 
tion we see how everything has been subordinated to the 


studio, which is placed in the rear of the 
building, and in the front we have the 
kitchen and dressing rooms, the position 
of which would make the speculative 
builder ery with horror. 

In the second illustration, as the 
building was placed on the south side 
of the street, they were able to place 
the studios in the front of the building, 
and the smaller rooms to the courts or 
rear. Here two complete duplex studio 
) apartments have been arranged, facing 


LIVING ROOM 
152422-9 


CHAMBER 
1218:14-0 


CHAMBER 
6-2412-°6 


SITTING ROOM 
10-119-6 


STUDIO STUDIO 
L£0-0:226 2001226 


TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN. 


j the north to accommodate the artists. 


has a very large window; but there is arranged a third 
studio facing to the north, which may be engaged 
connection with the smaller apartment, and access gained 


through the public hall. 


A later one which has also attracted a great deal of 
attention, especially on account of its unique facade, is the 
Gainsborough Studio Building, on Central Park South. 


studios had to 
through two stories, and in the rear two studios on each 


ee ee te en 





GAINSBOROUGH STUDIOS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Buckham, Architect 


The rear apart 
ments did not have the studio feature, although the parlor 


* corner, in that part of the p 


ture becomes. 
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bined studio apartments with smaller « 


ceiling room and the effective balcony 


the facade to 
studios, for t 
ing is on the nortl 


- ° 11 . } 
fore all the studios 





rTYPICAL MEZZA 


residential apartment has been introduce 


relief in an apartment where everything 


the wide range there is in their treatment, decoratiot1 


c 
This building being on the south side of the street, all tl 
e on the front, therefore the plan has « 
mes in the reat 
By referring to the plans, one will see how successt 
with what little space the stairs to the upper floo1 
arranged, and the chance which was given for tl 
his in, t i} 
not Waving kitchens, came under the head of 
subject to the tenement 1] se \ ‘| 
admits of an entire] fer { 
the others that have been 
Perhaps the largest, han 
most successful of the rea 
ments is that designed by C \ 
Platt, at 66th street and Ma 
The building has no outw 


NIN] 
,iN 


a 
be impossible to arrange for a studio with 1 
aT 
tion of the stairway shows what an attraction tl 
It explains the fascination of 
has 
The two illustrations of studios give a very good idk 
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MAIN FLOORS. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW YORK 





and the co-op- 
erative feature. 
With the intro- 
duction of this 
new problem, the 
owners turned to 
the best archi- 
tects to carry 
out work which 
required great 
experience. This 
has resulted in 
the many ex- 
cellent examples 
which we now 
have of apart- 
ment houses. 
And these ex- 
amples have 
caused the build- 
ing operators to 
take notice, and 
to engage, if not 
the same archi 
tects, at least a 
higher grade of 
talent for their 
buildings than 
they have here- 
tofore. 
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AND TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
Buss & FAVILLE, ARCHITECTS. 
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CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART, TAUNTON, MASS. 
MATTHEW SULLIVAN, ARCHITECT. 
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HOUSE AND GARAGE, CONCORD, MASS. 
JAMES PURDON, ARCHITECT. 
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FOUNTAIN OF THE ASTROLABE, LUXEMBOURG GARDENS, PARIS 


/ Commemorative Monuments.— VI. 


H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLI 





Fe artists look forward with such hope as their indi- In the Triumph of the Re 
vidual optimism furnishes to a day when, in this of composition is completely recogn TI 
country, everybody has become rich enough to care about steps follow the general for e 
art and especially the art of the street. Just opposite the theeye by insensible gradations f1 
Pont St. Michel in Paris the Boulevard St. Michel begins to the plane of the bas | 
and is joined here by a little rf P 
street running off to the right ; ) 
a block of typical Parisian n 
apartments lies between them 
s with shops on the ground forn 
floor; in an American town the : 
the end of this building toward At 
the bridge probably would e 
‘ not only not be truncated, but ru ; 
' run to a point to get the last Luxe 
inch of rentable space, or, if Obs 
truncated, would have been Yer | 
punched full of windows. trolabs 
But the French have a special TC 1 
faculty for seizing upon such nents. I 
an opportunity as this, and an ecel 
have made of it one of the would o 
most splendid and decorative too lot The 
points in Paris. lengths of Ame1 ) 
The Moliére Fountain is nea eve \ 
another example on a more ington, unrel 
‘ modest scale ; he lived in the cented, are charact 
: street to the right. our national ignorance 
The Fontaine St. Sulpice in art. 
the square before the church Leaping lightly from Pat 
of that name is not particu- to Pittsburgh we find t eC 
% larly beautiful, but is illus- form used ina different wa 
trated as an example of a free in the Magee Memorial F: 
standing fountain in which tain by Augustus St. Ga 
architecture is predominant. THE MOLIERE FOUNTAIN, PARIS. and Henry Bacon. 
; 
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FONTAINE ST. SULPICE, PARIS. 
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FOUNTAIN TO THE GREAT GOD PAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 


COMMEMORATIVE MONUMENTS. 
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in the course of 
years into such 
structures as this 
and the tomb of the 
Emperor Hadrian, 
now the Castello S. 
Angelo, which has 
suffered many 
changes since 
Roman times; un- 
doubtedly it had a 
conical roof, either 
of stone or of earth 
terraced to the sum- 
mit and perhaps 
planted with cy- 
presses Grant’s 
Tomb in New York, 
by Mr. John H. 
Duncan, is a modern 
version of the idea 


in stone. 
MONUMENT, NEW YORK CITY. vt tone sal 
[The McKinley 


Memorial, Canton, Ohio, by the writer, has been illustrated 


nd described so often that it is unnecessary to do more than 
t here aS an e@xXal ple of a large C ir ular domed tomb. 
The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument on Riverside 


Drive, New York, the work of Messrs. Stoughton & 
an excellent mass treated 


a robust style; it is a very unusual form for a monu- 


ent and is really another development of the phallic em- 
blem, like the dolmens of Brittany, the obelisks of Egypt, 
the votive columns and pylons of later times. 
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The Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


JOS. EVANS SPERRY, 


} ALTIMORE’S newest and most modern hotel, follow 
ing the traditional design of this type of building, 
raises its head with majestic mien, and towers above its 
immediate neighbors as a landmark by day and a beacon 
by night. 
The facades of the building are divided vertically into 
three parts, consisting of a above, 


base, with a shaft 


crowned with the cornice and high roof. The base is of 
pink granite, extending through the principal and mezza 
nine stories, and though it contains many broad openings, 
yet it suggests stability and strength, and securely sup 
ports the shaft of brick rising above, which is pierced by 
No 
to embellish these opening’s, the 
lintels of which are of brick; the sills are of architectural 
terra cotta, hav- 

suff- 
cient projection 


many windows, deeply recessed for shadow effect. 
attempt has been made 


ing only 
for a 
The de- 


signer, 


to allow 
drij ). 
how- 

arranged 
the 


ever, 
f« Tr proper 
the 


with 


spacing of 
windows, 

the resulting 
broad surfaces 
of brick texture 
between, to pro- 


duce a har 
monious color 
balance. The 
windows in the 
simplicity of 
their treatment 
seem to apolo 
gize for their 
existence, only 
offering as an 
excuse for dis- 
turbing the 
color scheme of 
the brickwork 
the most prac- MAIN 
tical one of ad- 


mitting light to the rooms of the interior, the arrangement 
of these rooms being suggested by the window spacing. 

The bricks selected for the exterior are twelve ‘nches 
long but of standard thickness and width, and are of a 
light buff cream, slightly irregular in shade, but with an 
underlying tinge of green so delicate in tone as to be 
hardly perceived. 

The principal facades are partly relieved at the fifth 
floor by balconies of architectural terra cotta of color and 
effect to match the pink granite of the base. 
conies supported the backs of four griffin 
brackets and the rail and coping is surmounted by four 
seated lions supporting shields; the lion being a tradi- 


These bal- 


are upon 





IO! 
ARCHITECT. 
tional emblem of the owner. |] flaepoles 
over these balconies float side, b de, Old Gh at 
beautiful flag of Marvland, the red and white 
and black adding a brilliant touch of color we ¢ 
Above the brick shaft a projecting sill course, on a lit 
with the sills of the upper windows * { 
which is surmounted by the broad overha 
enriched with much detail, and all exe ‘ 
tural terra cotta. 
The machicolations of the cornice contain tl 
shell ornament so successfully used during tl Ret 
sance. The windows of this upper story cat 
these machicolations, necessitatin a wide1 
corbels of the cornice at these points to 
as these windows have flat heads thx I 
Gq, 
LOBBY. 
espec ially embellished by large central 
each side with a smaller one, all of the ei] 
in terra cotta and treated in an ornamental 
tinctively French. A crestin rowns th of 
illuminated at night by the many lights arrar 
metrical pattern, it might be likened to a chaplet 
around the brow of some fair queen. 
Had the architect stopped here, the building wo 
been complete, but on top of this roof is a one-sto1 
ing suggesting an orangerie or similar struct | 
executed in white terra cotta and is connected t 


elevator penthouses, which are symmetrically pla 


hill bALL 


ornamentally treated in the same material. This st 
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Jos. Evans Sperry, Architect. 
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ing in tones of gray, and Della Robbia ornament on 
the walls. 

Opposite the tea room is the principal dining room with 
its beamed ceiling, richly decorated walls, and hangings of 
the Renaissance period. Great crystal chandeliers add a 
uch of ornament to this otherwise pleasing room, 

The general design of the building savors of the French 


> 


Xenaissance, although, in its entirety, of no particular 
‘riod. Here may be a suggestion of the period of 
Francis l., over there a suggestion of Louis XII., min 
rling with a slightly more Gothic feeling, occurring at 
various parts of the detail. 


The skill of the designer is shown when the ornament 


d rhythmic action without a dis 


has an easy movement an 


rYPICAL FLOOR PLAN, 





SEVENTEENTH 
FLOOR PLAN. 





ordant element, yet having sufficient emphasis to please 
he critic when observed from the viewpoint of the aver- 
e citizen, but not enough to exaggerate the element of 


d sense of proportion when observed from 


rspective an 


such a disadvantageous position. 


pe 


The adaptability of architectural terra cotta to such 
motives as are represented in this building, and all others 
where ornament can be used, is quickly recognized; what 
other material would lend itself so readily to the enrich- 
ment of detail that one finds in the Gothic and Renais- 
sance periods. Whether it be flat medallion ornament or 
heavily undercut as with the Gothic, there seems to be no 
limit to the effect that can be produced by a skilful manu- 
facturer of this product. 
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Editorial Comment and Miscellany. 


THE NEW CAMPANILE. 


aa ten years of silence the 
di San Marco, 


Venice, announced that the recon 
structed tower, similar to the former one but erected with 


bells of Campanile 


modern science and possibly with more enduring skill, has 
arisen in the same location. 

At 10.40 on the morning of July 14, 1902, 
after dominating the piazza for just one 
thousand years, the old Campanile fell. 
When the debris had been cleared away and 
the foundations found intact, it was decided 
that the cause of the fall was due to the 
weakness of the lower walls. The added 
weight of the belfry, constructed later, and 
the weakened walls had been too much for 
the old Roman bricks that had already done 
service in the houses of the mainland for 
centuries before they were carted to Venice 
from the ruins of Altinum. 

In starting the new Campanile, a ditch 
16 feet deep, down to the level of the pile 
heads, was dug all around the old founda 
tions to the width of about 12 feet, and carefully bratticed. 
Into the area were driven 3,076 piles of larchwood from 
Cadore, fresh cut so as to insure the presence of abundance 

of resin. The average 
diameter of the piles was 
8% inches. Larch was 
preferred to oak, partly 
because experience had 
shown its admirable 
power of resisting de 
composition in clay, and 
partly because larch piles 
are straight while oak is 
often bent and twisted, 
and would therefore have 
left frequent interstices. 
The piles were on an 
average 13 feet long, and 
calculated to have a car 
rying power of 90,000 
tons. 

The new tower, which 


weighs above 20,000 tons, 
DETAIL BY T. E. BILLQUIST, is composed of an innet 
ARCHITECT. and an outer shaft, be 
New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., Makers tween which mounts the 


inclined plane that leads 
The walls of the outer shaft are 6 feet 
thick, and the interior of the tower presents a fine piece 


to the belfry. 


of brick construction, quite 
solidity. 


Roman in its finish and 

The number of bricks employed is about one million. 
They are of a special size, made at Casale, near Treviso, 
of clay twice mixed and baked in wood-fired kilns. They 
contain salt in considerable quantities, which produces in 
certain weather a sort of white efflorescence all over the 
tower. These bricks are 12 inches long, 6 inches wide, 
and 3 inches thick. 
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in buildings five stories or less in height, or for enclosure 
walls for skeleton structures of any height where the walls 
are carried from story to story on steel or concrete beams 
or girders, where said use is approved by the Bureau of 
Buildings. 

2. All materials must be well burned, dense material of 
approved quality and thickness. 

3. The thickness of the walls should not be less than is 
‘equired by law for brick walls inside the fire limits. Out- 
1e fire limits the exterior walls shall not be less than 
the following thicknesses : 

{. For a one-story building, 6 inches. 
#. For a two-story building, first story 8 inches, sec- 


ond story 8 inches. 





*"H CO. BUILDING 





DETAIL FOR THEATER. 


kling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Company, Makers 
5 Offered a H. E. Kennedy & Co., Architects. 
hese suge% C. For a three-story building, first story 10 inches, sec- 


story 8 inches, third story 8 inches. 

). For a four-story building, first story 12 inches, 
second story 10 inches, third story 8 inches, 
fourth story 8 inches. 

/:. Fora five-story building, first story 12 
inches, second story 10 inches, third story 
10 inches, fourth story 8 inches, fifth story 
8 inches. 

/. The foundation walls shall not be less 
than 4 inches thicker than. the first story 
walls, provided that non-foundation walls 
shall be less than 12 inches thick. 

4. If the walls are exposed to the weather, 
all the hollow tile must be of dense material 
and vitrified in burning, or they may be of 
dense or semi-porous material, hard burned 
and covered on the exposed sides with at 
least “4 inch Portland cement stucco or 
pebble dash. Such hollow tile to be well 
scored with dovetailed grooves to receive 
coating. 

5. Provide and set terra cotta slabs 1 inch 
thick under all floor beams as bearing plates 


for same. 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCH. STAMFORD. CONN. 6. Wherever girders or beams rest upon 
Walls of Natco Terra Cotta Hollow Tiles a wall so that there is a concentrated load 


Dennison & Hirons, Architects on the hollow tile of over two tons, the tile 
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supporting the 
girders or 
beams must be 
made solid by 
filling 
Portland 


with 
cem- 
ent concrete of 
broken stone 
or gravel mixed 
1-2-4, or by 





covering the 
openings with 
DETAIL, EXECUTED BY WINKLE TERRA flat slabs; and 


COTTA COMPANY. wherever walls 


are decreased 

in thickness, the top course of the thicker wall must be 
made solid in the same manner. 

7. Provided always that no tile shall be loaded to an 

excess of 30 pounds per square inch of net section in com 


pression, if set 


on end, or 150 
pounds per 
square inch if 


set on the side. 
8. All 


and 


piers 
buttresses 
that support 
loads in excess 
of five tons shall 
be filled 
with concrete. 
9. Lintels 
spanning 
4 feet 6 
in the 
shall rest on tile 
filled solid 
concrete or on 
plate, 
brick. 
10. All hol 
low tile shall be 


S¢ lid 


over 
inches 
clear 


with 


slab, or 





CARTOUCHE BY J. D. ATCHISON, 
ARCHITECT. 
Executed by American Terra Cotta & Ceramic 
Company 


subject to regu 
lation inspec 
tion and in no 


case shall the exterior than !%6 


shells be less 


inch in 
thickness, and interior webs 54 inch. 


The ultimate crush- 
ing strength shall be at least six times the load they are 


required to 


carry. 
11. All hol- 
low tile used 


in walls or 
piers shall be 
set in mortar 
composed of 
one part Port- 
land cement 
and three parts 





of clean 
yell 


a smooth, mod- 


sand, 

DETAIL, RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, NEW YORK. 

Executed by New York Architectural Terra Cotta 
Company 


Warren & Wetmore, Architects. 


mixed to 


erately stiff 
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mortar. ‘nt 


Lime well slacked and not to exceed ten per ce1 

of the cement, by volume, will be allowed in the morta1 
12. Hollow 

brick, or 


tile 
hollow 


may be also 
brick. If face brick or hollow bricl 


bonded into the hollow tile, the total thickness of tl 


1 Wa 
11 Wal 


used for backing, facing 


shall be estimated as the thickness of the bearing wall. It 


th a A ED 


——a 


>a 





LOFT BUILDING, FOURTH AVE., NEW YORI 
All terra cotta from second story 
Work executed by South Amboy Terra Cotta | 
Rouse & Goldstone, At 
the face brick or hollow brick is used as a veneer and t 
to the hollow tile walls with metal anchors, said ven 
shall not be considered to form part of the required t 


ness of any wall. 


TERRA COTTA FOR THE EMERSON 


BALTIMORE. 


HOTEL, 


HE architectural terra cotta for the Emerson 

Baltimore, 
trated in this was furnished by the 
Armstrong Terra Cotta Company. 


Hotel 


Joseph Evans Sperry, architect 


issue, Conklin 
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INTERIOR, FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PITTSBURGH. 


between stone rib 





ton has formed a co- 
partnership with 
Maurice G. Holmes 
and Raymond W. 
Flinn, under the firm 
name of Normand S. 
Patton, Holmes & 
Flinn. Mr. Miller 
will continue practice 
under the firm name 
of Grant C. Miller, at 
116 South Michigan 
Boulevard. 


W. H.Weeks, archi- 
tect, announces the 
removal of his office 
to 75 Post street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Hubert T. McGee, 
Richard J]. Regan, and 
John J. Weller, Jr., 
have formed a co 
partnership for the 
practice of architec- 
ture under the firm 
name of McGee, 
Regan & Weller, with 
offices in the Mem- 
phis Trust Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





BRICKWORK rRAINING STATION, 


EXECUTED IN 


ARCHITECTURAL FAIENCE BY 
THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NORTH CHICAGO 


mpany, Danville 
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Sayre & Fisher 
Company furnished the 
brick for the Emerson 
Hotel, Baltimore, 
Joseph Evans Sperry, 
architect. 


The architectural 
terra cotta for the Sacred 
Heart Church, Taun- 
ton, Mass., illustrated 
in this issue, was 
furnished by the 
Atlantic Terra Cotta 
Company. 


The Atlantic Terra 
Cotta Company will 
furnish the architectural 
terra cotta for the fol- 
lowing named new 
buildings: Community 
Building, Bronx, New 
York, James F. Meehan, 
architect ; Tower Build- 
ing, New York City, 
Starrett & Van Vleck, 
architects ; Y. M.C. A.., 
Atlantic City, Horace 
Trumbauer, architect ; 
Building for the Buffalo 
National Gas Fuel 
Company, Wood & 
Bradney, architects; 
Railway Station, Ha- 
garstown, Md., Charles M. Anderson, architect ; Marshall 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, W. S. Lougee, architect: 
Matthews Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rutan & Russell, 
architects. 


Samuel Cabot, 
Inc., Boston, has just 
issued pamphlets 
describing Cabot’s 
Damp - Proofing, for 
direct plastering 
on brick and _ con- 
crete; Cabot’s Pro- 
tective Paint, a chem- 
ically purified, elastic, 
and durable paint that protects iron and steel from acids, 
rust, and other corrosion, and Cabot’s Black Waterproof- 
ing, for waterproofing foundation, basement, and other 





ONE HUNDRED BUNGALOWS—THE TITLE OF 
A 120 PAGE BOOKLET WHICH CONTAINS ONE 
HUNDRED DESIGNS FOR HOUSES OF THE 
BUNGALOW TYPE SUBMITTED IN THE COMPE- 
TITION RECENTLY CONDUCTED BY THE 
BRICKBUILDER. PRICE, 50 CENTS. ROGERS & 
MANSON, BOSTON. 





WOODWARD OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Built of Golden Craftsman Norman size brick, 


Harding & Upman, Architects. 





DETAIL BY PEUCKERT & WUNDER, ARCHITECTS. 
(About 20 feet long.) 


O. W. Ketcham Terra Cotta Works, Makers. 


walls above or below 
grade. These materials 
have been long manu 
factured by this firm 
and the pamphlets are 
gotten out merely to ex 
plain what the materials 
may be depended upon 


to do. 


The Ironclay' Brick 
Company, Columbus 
Ohio, has just issued 
a small pamphlet 
which their bricks are 
shown in color. Ea 
type of brick illustrat 


is described in detai 


Made by Pearl Clay Products Company 


apartment 1S \A 
be C id To! er i 
next Sprin on t] ‘ 
northeast corner of P 
avenue and 79th street 
It wi « ¢ ( 
Sto! Ouse 
1eT ¢ 

to ( 

al § { 

the ne 

¢ S1IVC 

e i yt s bi 

it insa 


in apartment house construction in New Y 


facade will present an attractive but simpk «te 


\ 


granite being used for the lower floor and bri 


ye] O t 
SO id Wa ” 
lieved b fev 
STC del 1e$ | 
hite ire W: 
& Wetmore and R 
ert C. ns 


Mendelssohn Hal 
in 40th street 
Bre adway New Y« 
City, is being tor 
down and in its stead will be erected a twenty-two sto! 
commercial building to cost approximately $2,000,000 


The plans call for a Kinemacolor Theater. 





THE NATCO HOUSE — THETITLE OF A NEW ?2 PAGE 
BOOKLET WHICH CONTAINS A SELECTION OF DESIGNS 
SUBMITTED IN COMPETITION FOR A HOUSE TO BE 
BUILT OF TERRA COTTA HOLLOW TILE AT A COST OF 
SIX THOUSAND DOLLARS. ALSO ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
HOUSES BUILT OF THIS MATERIAL, TOGETHER WITH 
ARTICLES DESCRIBING CONSTRUCTION, ETC. PRICE, 
50 CENTS. ROGERS & MANSON, BOSTON. 
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Notice of Competition for Street Lighting Standards 


A competition for designs of ornamental street lighting 
fixtures is announced by the Business Men’s Association 
and Municipal Art Society of Hartford, Connecticut. Copies 
of the pamphlet giving details as to the desired designs and 
information as to the prizes offered can be secured of the 
undersigned. 


C. J. BENNETT, for the Business Men’s Association. 
W. S. SCHULTZ, for the Municipal Art Society. 


School of Architecture 
of Harvard University 


Professional course for graduates of colleges, leading to degree of 
Master in Architecture 








Course for special advanced students, not having college degree but 
at least 2! years of age, with office experience, leading to certificate 
Design. Prof. E. J. A. Duquesne, Grand Prix de Rome. 


History. Prof. H. L. Warren, A. M., F. A. 1. A. 
Construction. Prof. C. W. Killam, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
Drawing. Mr. H. D. Murphy, Mr. H. B. Warren. 
Ten other lecturers and instructors. 

I r t ilars and 


Warren, Chairman of 
ture Harvard niversity, 4 ambridge, Mass 


ther information apply to Prof. H. | 


of Architec 






© School « 


The University of Pennsylvania offers 
courses in Architecture as follows: 


(1) A four-year course, leading to the degree of B.S. 
in Architecture. An option in architectural 
engineering may be elected. 

Graduate courses of one year, permitting spe- 
cialization in design, construction, or history; 
leading to the degree of M.S. in Architecture. 


A special two-year course for qualified draftsmen, 
with options in design or construction; leading 
to a professional certificate. 


For catalogue giving complete information regarding requirements of 
admission, advanced standing, summer school and atelier work, fellowships 
and scholarships, and for illustrated year book, etc., address DEAN OF 
THE COLLEGE, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















“TAPESTRY” BRICK 


TRADE MARK — REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


BULLETIN 


RECENT WORK, illustrated in this issue of 
THE BRICKBUILDER 





















New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. Building, 


Boston j Page 196 




















PEABODY & STEARNS, Architects. 


ISKE & COMPANY INC 
ACE BRICKS) ESTABLISH 
IRE BRICKS) ED IN 1864 


25 Arch St., Boston Arena Building, New York 
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PARTNERSHIP WANTED. — Would you like to asso- 
ciate with a young man of proven ability, specializing in 
construction detail and superintendence ? Licensed archi- 
tect. Best of references given and required. Address, 


Partnership, care of The Brickbuilder. 


6. Groes Wan Bort Co. 


Importers of and Dealers in 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATIONS 


20 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


We have several positions open for good all around 
draftsmen who are not employed. 











BOILERS anp RADIATORS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Water Tube and Return Flue Boilers 
Plain and Ornamental Direct Radiators 
Direct-Indirect Radiators 
Indirect Radiators 


For Steam and Water Warming 


Send for complete illustrated catalog 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Westfield, Mass. New York 


\ Philadelphia Boston 


Linoleum and Cork Covering 
FOR CEMENT FLOORS 


Linoleum secured by waterproof cement to concrete 
foundation can be furnished in plain colors or in inlaid 
effects. 

Cork Carpet in plain colors. 

Elastic, Noiseless, Durable. 

Is practical for rooms, halls, and particularly adapted 
to public buildings. 

Should be placed on floors under pressure and best 
results obtained only by employing skilled workmen. 


Following are examples of our work: 


Brookline Public Library. R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect. 
Marshall Office Building, Boston. C.H. Blackall, Architect. 
Boston State Hospital, Boston. Messrs. Kendall, Taylor & Co., 
Architects. 


A small book on this subject, and quality samples, mailed 
on application. We solicit inquiries and correspondence. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS CO. 


Floor Coverings— Wholesale and Retail 
646-658 WASHINGTON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


Continuously in this business for 93 years 
















































